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four of its oti'.t-x 'foldings within the next tnree 
years: Avis, Levitt q Sons, ilar.ilton Life Insur- 
ance, and ITT Life Insurance. 

According to a group of liall Street analysts, 
”We are convinced that ITT will be able to 
accomplish its growth objective [10-12 percent 
annually) with Hartford Fire, which already has 
profits three times that of ail the areas being 
divested combined [Currently, Hare ford Fire 
provides ITT with S88 million profits a \-ear, 25x 
of ITT's total profits.] As for limitations on 
future acquisitions, it should be noted that ITT 
has really not made any major acquisitions for 
the past couple of years and ... acquisitions can 
still be made abroad." 
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AX LLHGY TO THE AMERICAN l\‘AY 
[dedicated to : Mr. Sure- Is) 

they came by way of transatlantic trauma, shrouded 
in robes of black 

and bravely carried their trutli between dark covers, 
thrust into gold chastity belts worn around 
their heads, 

pilgrim picnics of burning witch crosses, among 

other degradations, their praise to the Xev^' 
World 

in their beginning was the sword and tlieir hearts 
were metallic and tarnished, 
brave new world resounding the cannon and a slaught- 
er-house mentality 

of musket balls resembling testimonials of manhood 
lost before being primed, 
their voices raised forever lest their neighbors 
neigh more miglity. 

for furs and farms a continent was plundered into a 
wasteland of futility , end-of-prices Incor- 
porated , 

at Washington crossed the unaware river, his wig 
powdered white in artificial wisdom 
while in Detroit a mutual life was benefitted with 
red, white and blue stomping boots 
used to thread grapes of wrath in the dustbowT 
pocket of political aspirations. 

0, say can >'ou seesaw in mystical middle america 
where the hot dog is a prod and the ham- 
burger god, 

and the assets lie down witli smiles pinned to their 
tales in the popular mechanics 
of computerized rules and regulations formulated in 
goods we trust and the loan is our shepard 
and there, but for tlie grade of smog, go I. 

ever dreaming of wealth on the freewa>' of mediocrity, 
we see tiiem approacl; a sterile grave, 
a sk>'scrapei tombstone tiieir greatest r v'umcrii . 

a polluted planet ti.eir cuiidrcn''. ivei'itagc, 
go, .juicklv', Mr a:u,: Mres . American l'.a>', t;.e earti". 

.s b.ungr;.' tor your passing, 
we look 01 er >'our si'.oulaer tc >'jur ceilc.re:., are 
They, we v.oruler, real;.''.' 
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U S. RESU.MLS ARMS SALES TO HAITI 

KASHI.XGTOX, D.C (LXSj -- Along its 

newl;.' renoiated secret police, the Leopards, Haiti 
lias a new -- or renewed friend. State Depaitment 
officials announced March 16 tliat tlie Nixon .Admin- 
istration was giving "fai'orable consideration 
to a request from Haiti tor credits to purchu:?e 
military equipment in tlie U S. The credits 
expected tc amount to about $1 5 million ey 19 3. 

The Kennedy Administration imposed a ban on 
militari' aid to Haiti in 1962, but b\' 19 0 resrii^- 
tions on the flow of American weapons and militaiy 
equi]:>ment to Haiti had been quietly lifted b> tiie 
Nixon Administration even before the deatli of Papa 
Uoc Uuv'alier, tlie Haitian dictator who built 
Haiti's reputation as tlie most ^’stable" country 
in Latin America througli the use of secret police 
and the exploitation of 'nis people's belief in 
mystic voodoo rites. 

In September 1970, the State Department began 
licensing the export of arms bought by the 
Haitian governm.ent from private dealers in tne U S 
Since then Haiti has been permitted to buy just 
under $200,000 worth of surplus arms, munitions 
and equipment from a private firm. 

Last month tlie Haitian government was licensed 
to buy six patrol vessels from a private concern 
for its Coast Guard at a cost of $1.2 million. 

These arms are going to a government which 
lias been described as an example of "tropical 
totalitarianism". The ton-ton macoutes, the old 
special police forces, were known to keep order 
by assassination. According to some estimates, 
tliey murdered from 30,000 to 50,000 Haitians, 
i'liey were trained in 1958 by a U S. military 
mission under Colonel Ileinl of the Marines. Since 
the "Leopards" made their first public appearance 
in 1971, there has been a resurgence of this 
training . 

This kind of control is clearly necessary in 
a country where the average per capita income is 
$75, one of the lowest in the world; wiiere average 
milk consumption per year is only 7 liters; wlierc 
SQM of the people are illiterate; and where, 
during the first year of life, the death rate is 
25M. 

Papa Doc, Francois Duvalier, died in April 
of last year and was replaced by Jean-Glaude 
Duvalier, his rj-ycar-old son. Jean-Claudc is 
thought by some U.S. liberals to offer hope that 
the more obvious aspects of terror and brutality 
ma^' be eliminated- But Jean-Glaude still is 
dependent on the same people wiio helped to keep 
ills father in power for so many years. 

U.S business interests in Hai t i are substan- 
tial. Haiti's !iational budget is about $28 million 
annually. As much as onc-third of this goes to 
■saying ti;e Ligli interest on debts to the U.S 

Ij.S :;ivest.-rs are estimated to have .:iuie 
t;.an s:xt.- liolln^.n dollars in Haiti. Ihe comui'y's 
f.. reign traac* xS almost completely controlled by 
S interests. 'ihe nrincipal mineral ricSnes in 
a ..-.ite anc lower were i.andcd O'.'er to U S mono- 


polles by Papa 

The Haitian-Aaerican Sugar Corporation, a 
U.S.-ovmed firm, oparatei two sugar mills in Haiti 
and also controls tha farming and axporation of 
sisal (used to make rope) as well as the electri- 
city company. The Haitian-American Meat ana 
Provisions Co. -- in which Lady Bird Johnson has 
shares -- monopolises the slaughter and export of 
meat in Haiti. Tourism, which is increasing in 
Haiti, is said to be in the hands of the U.S. 

Mafia, always friendly to Haiti, as it was to pre- 
revolutionary Cuba. 

Since Haiti and the Dominican Republic share 
the island of Hispanica in the Caribbean, the U.S. 
is sure to view an armed and virulently anti- 
communist Haiti as helpful in the event that the 
ever-growing revolutionary movement in Santo 
Domingo should attempt to overthrow the repressive 
govemisent there. 

Add to this Haiti's strategic location just 
south-east of Cuba and one can see why Nixon has a 
more than ample incentive to provide Haiti with the 
arms it wishes. 
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"LOS ANGELES AIR HAS BEEN UNLIVABLE FOR TEN YEARS" 
SAYS SIERRA CLUB MEMBER 

LOS ANGELES (LNS)— "The side effects of our 
culture are killing us," commented Sierra Club^rep- 
resentative Claire Dedrick. Los Angeles "has been 
unlivable for the past ten; years" because of air 
pollution she added, 

Meanwhile University of California researchers 
reported that photochemical smog reduces the aver- 
age yeild of wine grapes by almost two-thirds. 
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TREES DIE ON BERKELEY CAMPUS: 

GASSED TO DEATH 

BERKELEY (LNS)--A number of trees have been 
dying on the shady groves of the Berkeley caapus . 
Some experts day that it's not the ordinary pollu- 
tion but the large amounts of tear gas that have 
been dispersed over the trees during police ram- 
pages . 
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NANNING JAIL 

Here is a jail built in ultra-modem style. 

All night the compound is bristly flooded with 
electricity, 

But as every meal is nothing more than a bowl of 
ri ce - grue 1 , 

The stomach is forever in a state of quivering 
protest . 

--from ulle Prison Diary of Ho Chi Minh 


PORTUGAL AND NATO 
LIBERATION News Service 
by David Shen 

[Editor' B notB! By altnoBt any Btandard- of meas 
uramentt Portugal iB ^out tha pooraat country in 
Europe, Ita eoonomy remccLna largely oentered a- 
romd peaaant agriculture and light indue try’-' 
making it a "quaint" locale for Amerioan tour^ata. 
For we people of Portugal it' a far from quaint — 
more than half of them are illiterate and the av- 
erage yearly income ia $260, 

But the moat damaging effects of thia poverty 
have been felt not in Portugal but in Africa. ^ One 
of the few thinga Portugal has had going for it 
economically are ita three coloniea in Afxioa — An- 
golct Gxiina-Biaaaut and Mozmbique , Realizing that 
it had little chance of competing economically with 
the big western powers in idteae colonies if they 
granted them political independence ^ Portugal haa 
clung to ita old-atyle empire. By now^ thia too 
haa become a very costly effort. 

Portugal haa to apend over half ita annual bud- 
get on defense (about $400 million) to hold on a- 
gainat constantly growing ware of national liber- 
ation in each of tAa three territories. Consider- 
ing their dire economic atraita^ Portugal would 
never have been able to continue these ware without 
maaaive aid from aomewhere. In the following art- 
iclet David Shen rune down where that aid cornea 
from — largely from NATCLmd from a nuater of large 
corporations in the U.S, and other NATO countries .] 

DAR ES SALAAM, Tanzania (LNS)— With all of 
Portugal's loises and problems,' only one fadtor- 
exists that can..explain Portugal's ability to con- 
tinue her rearguard action 'a'g^nst three wars of 
national liberation, in Angola, Guinea-Bissau, and 
Mozambique. That factor is NATO. Not only does 
Portugal receive most of her war materiel from NATO 
partners, but NATO even established Portugal's 
small arms industry which operates under foreign 
licenses and guidance. 

All this is done in defiance iff United Nations 
requests to refrain from aiding Portugal in her 
colonial wars. And althouj^ weapons supplied with- 
in the context of NATO are not supposed to be used 
south of the Tropic of Cancer, Portugal does so 
with the full knowledge of her allies, who, despite 
occasional light reprimands, continue to supply 
material . 

Only France is brazen enough to openly support 
Portugal's colonial suppression by supplying Al- 
ouette and Puma helicopters, warships, Panhard ar- 
mored cars, and guns and munitions without any ge- 
ographic restrictions. 

Britain has siq)plied Auster aircraft and naval 
craft, as well as Austin jeeps which, following 
America's exaii?)le, are classified "non-military". 

Belgium sells Portugal the FAL cal. 7.62mm 
automatic rifle. 

West Germany s^jplied Portugal with 200 admit- 
ted aircraft, including 40 Fiat G-91 NATO jets, UZI 
submachine guns, loans for weapons manufacturing, 
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and, throu^ devious means, M-47 tanks. In addition, 
the three largest post-war German built warships all 
went to Portugal’s colonies. 

The United States has sold and given Portugal 
50 F-86F Sabres, 30 T-37Cs, n’umerous warships, ar- 
tillery, napalm, defoliants, small arms manufacturing 
aid, and anti-guerrilla war training. In an effort 
to avoid public attention the CIA was called in as 
early as 1966 to smuggle 20 B-26s to Portugal, hlien 
the secret flights were discovered and aired in court, 
there was a flurry of inquiry--but no end to American 
arms shipments. 

Recently, Angolan liberation fighters have sight- 
ed American Bell helicopters and .223 casings, evi- 
dence of the U.S. Army’s M-16, the only military weap- 
on that uses such small caliber ammunition. 

The U.S. has a Military Assistance Advisory 
Group in Portugal, while Portuguese officers learn the 
finger points of counter-guerrilla warfare in the U.S, 
at Ft. Bragg and Ft. Leavenworth. Portugal has made 
big use of methods employed in Vietnam, like defolia- 
tion and strategic hamlets.) 

But a complete inventory of all the material 
would fill pages. All the countries provide long- 
term loans to enable Portugal to foot the bill, and 
the U.S. and Germany even provide straight cash gifts, 
on top of the cash laid out for "base rights." 

"Without the massive support granted by the 
imperiatist powers to colonial- fascist Portugal in 
the military y economic^ and political fields and with- 
out their moral support^ the present Portuguese re- 
gime could not survive 

- - Carl os Roch a , MP LA L xe cut i ve 
Committee member at a meeting 
of the U.N. Special Committee of 
26. 

Clearly all this philanthropy is not just to make 
money selling weapons. The U.S. has the Lajes mili- 
tary base on Portugal’s Azores open to NATO countries. 

France has a missile tracking station on the islands, 
while Germany has its only foreign base in Portugal 
i tself . 

Also, as Portugal often points out, her African 
territories are possible base sites for control of 
the southern Atlantic and to protect the Cape ship- 
ping route. With the closure of the Suez canal and 
the economics of scale of the new supertankers this 
route has become vital. 

At least .NATO seems to buy this argiunent . In 
1908, .NATO's Fifteen Nations explained, "Portuguese 
Guinea (Guinea-Bissau) is the last territory in West 
Africa possessed by a NATO power and should be con- 
sidered in relation to the vital Cape route and to 
tlie strategy of Western resistance to tri conti.nental 
s ub VC rs 1 on . " 

And naturally, the NATO countries are interested 
in protecting tlieir own substantial investment in the 
colonies, :uui safeguarding the mineral reserves 


both have match factories, and Firestone has a tire 
plant . 

In Angola, there are at least 28 U.S. firms 
Gulf Oil is extracting more than enoug^i oil to 
cover Portugal’s needs, while Texaco, Mobil, and 
Tenneco are feverishly exploring for their own 
Bethlehem Steel, General Tire, and ubiquitous Coca- 
Cola have checked in, and American capital has 
also entered the fields of stockbreeding, fisheries, 
and e.xport- import . 

Britain and Belgium have joint interests in 
cotton, a South African -American -Belgian consortiujn 
exploits diamonds, while West German Krupp inter- 
ests control iron ore extraction. 

Practically the only production remaining in 
Portuguese hands is coffee-growing — two-thirds of 
which goes to .America. But the foreign exchange 
which Angola and the other colonies generate help 
keep Portugal's balance of payments in the black. 

And Portugal would lose much of her own export 
trade if she couldn't keep her prices down by ac- 
quiring raw materials such as cotton at increasing- 
ly depressed prices from her colonies. 

Recently both Nixon and French President Pompi- 
dou have signaled their continued backing of Portu- 
gal’s efforts by meeting in the Azores, Concretely, 
the U.S. has stepped up its aid, granting over $400 
million in loans to renew its base on the Azores. 
These loans, ostensibly for economic aid, will 
shore up Portugal’s war-beleaguered economy, enabling 
it to free additional military reinforcements and 
political support for Portugal’s application to 
the Common Market 

But not all Portugal’s friends have been able 
to be so accomodating. West Germany, despite its 
attempts to hide its weapon sales through layers 
of middlemen, has come under increasing public pres- 
sure to cut aid to Portugal. This pressure has 
been great enough to cause the Federal Republic 
to publicly denounce Portugal's use of German air- 
craft in Angola, as if the government didn't know 
that that was where the planes were destined 

Just as in West Germany where people unmasked 
the Federal Republic’s support of Portuguese colon- 
ialism, so the people in other NATO countries must 
do likewise, and reduce a big pillar of Portuguese 
support to rubble Lven with this pillar, Portu- 
gal is steadily crumbling, but without it, the 
whole structure of Portuguese colonialism would 
col lapse . 
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[Note to editors, sec graphics section for photo 
and drawing to accompany this article.] 

"Jonnson is a skillful operator, ilc uses 
the power of the federal government, at times 
rtjthlcssly, to serve political ends " 
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Since the tallou', » U S . - 

doctors '.'isit Ron^eiap and c.:'; 

as Balos noted, "the object ol tin.:; 
to be the collection of ncdicai da*ci 
restoration of health to H-bor.o \-ieTir.^ - 
developed all kinds of disease.- and a:ner:..a. 

Ihe medical team concluded ih:>t ^ 

of the H-bomb are receiving inadcqua..^ cdn. 
treatment. The following arc exv^i^' s -i' - t.u 
report * 


After the expo::-ed people o^ Ron^^eljp 
returned to their home island, the .cr.o.. , j- ^ 
radioactive material in their bodies lapiuu 
creased The strontium-89 and lodine-AO. ui 
their bodies) exceeded the maximum pe.. mi -^b !■. 
love Is . 

Tnis increase occurred despite the report b> 
the American Atomic Energ>' Commission that effoiLS 
had been made to reduce the level of ladioa.tivc 
contamination of Rongelap Island in the mean- 
time nuclear tests were continued and radoa.ti ^ 
pollution of the environment also conrin-Acr LV 
tween 1946 and 1958, nuclear tests were ^onUuci-d 
on 25 occasions and large amounts ot nu.' ui 
fission products were scattered in th( aUiJspl'eTo 

Tlie Marshallese population was exposed ^.o c 
temaJ irradiation of the whole boU> b: ga ; m.a r,os, 
direct external irradiation of the bod> b. bo^.i 
rays from the ash of death, and inv nial i 
tion b)' radioactive substances that 
body with drinking water and food 

Tile incidence of miscarriage and stillbirtiis 
in the exposed women was about twice that in the 
uiiexposed women during the first four years altci 
exposure. Tiie incidence of miscarriage and still- 
births in the 52 exposed pregnant women was 4lk 
(15 persons) as against iCb (8 persons) in the 
49 unexposed pregnant women 

flivroid abnormalities were discolored in l96o 
in a i2-year-old girl and a 14-yeai old lioy In 
the case of Rongelap, of the 19 duldieii who wexe 
under lU years when they were exposed to r adi ve 

fallout, as many as 1" (89 S'!. ) were it>und to sutioi 
from tliyroid abnormalities 

i.ixrly svmptoms of radiation di semises no 

longei ooseived among tlie exposed people -- tlie> 
are now suffering in nuuiy cases trom thyroid ao- 
normai. ties as late effects of exposure Hut tin- 
stage IS not t'no end he are atx'aid ot ..,1 sea^C'' 
tliat ir’iv be caused in the future due to tne late 
efU'Cis of exp‘->suic to rad i oac 1 1 v 1 1\' 

Kadi at ion ma>’ cause late efle^t^ in l-',e u-'.- 
po>ed individual with symptoms sometime- dLias-.d 
u\ 20 \ears or more Hie i r main :xan i * s t i .,r. 

IS in tine lorm of cancer, 1 l' if.ei';: a , i C' i t^ie 

bone, of the lung, ot the lliyrn_i, inL-X xxaul.- 
>.aliy of any type of ca;;^e: rO'.o-.'.:i I'.'.’c a.-o 

l>c other e I le ^ t ^ , - uc: . a- ■_ a t ai a . x i 

fertiiit), a- w e 1 1 a- gene i a K w-.. -i ^ i. • - . ' ■ w.. 

result mi s::ortening ut *:.v i.ie-i'a. ..... am. 

. me- ii'reted .i ‘X. v- ; a * . . ■: 


’ e’ a 1 1 aS On f' 1 0 .. 0 ■ . 

.. \ ' .a . t: --S..i U S for its 

andling of nuclear experinK?nt 
jm. ^ bvvi. i-^2 re corded aTomi^ 

, ^ fh . - iiguie doe- not include 

fi w. dioacTice pol.u" u 

, : ; . ^ r. . . ^lu.ient - e v ^ > in the \ve,- tt n 

^ ' v.x^, -he c hj- ;ii. \ Testing s wes 

Ls. ' Lx --'n' of L'*‘'tnso lias 

’''.■lo ..eiman ■ ..g . .x ;u w x th tl''C ts 

:.a.a* . i turn.’ •. e i patients :c i’ ' ' > 

■ah . s. . -h f n,.iga:ine^ 

■ . ^ v> , A— 1 . I o:- ^ a Senate Canm ’■m co 

: b> SciwtJi Ldw -j-d Kennedy some^im. this 

spjing Ihc ComiiiiMco ha-n't said .anything 
aboL.’ in-esti^. . ng mie a-c of is uid: .t 

.r..;Sia fci ' j-me purpose 
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lOkOMO ^i\s 18 sr.iiJcnts were arrest d x r 
if*er - -aging a -it in at tf'C 
H[ . L 'oroiu ' oi Mai'v.ii iO-l_ Ab< u" 

iOb 't.at-..t ...up ' ^f‘ Senare dhamben '1 

the mam Un i co ' - i ty ai'.m r. ■ - 1 ra i i on bu. id ■ 

to piote-r. tlu uim ersit>'s refusal to 
un dc 1 gj 1 di. ui ■ - I i- c of tlo nc Robe r t s L - 1 ' ' . 
'IVc i’bia'''- il be i- I '''' Iv 1 '■ gradu; es ^nd 


.\L s. ta V' ^ vUid c 4 ivjxoiito 

polmemen broke up the sit-in March 10 without 
,uiy wxvrn’ng Tlie cops refused to talk or negotiate 
wx'th aiiV of the 55 icmaining students and punched 
SAC president Bob Spencera in the nose when 
he tried to negotiate with them 

'■lie ia-t time University of Toronto stu- 
dents held a -it-in and occupied the senate 
jKimbcrs was in the spring of 1970 when they 
won their dem^mds for funds for a day-care 
.-enter President Claude Bissell did not 
^ail in the ^.ops that time 

i'his was the first time Toronto cops have 
bLcn asked to come on cainjius by a University 
ol lor on to administration during the school 
The '.mly othei time tlie cops were on 
eampu- ww^ wii.ii the) broke up the Wacheea 
tent uit> during the summer 


rk.ciN- to CUI’ for the information in this story 
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ARTHUR DAVIS, COWICTLD OF IFFFNMVV :i::;^LLF 
FROM POLICE ATTACK, GR.AVTEL' REA TRIAL 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa (LA'S) --Arthur Da.is, 
resident of West Philadelphia was ^on letcJ 
last spring of the "crine" of defending ;'.:r 
Jife, 'family and home against a police art■i.^ 
led by Frank Rizzo, former Philadelphia poi.re 
chief, now mayor Davis recent 1> won an 
appeal for a new trial 

Judge Theodore Smitli, wh.o presided ore: 

Davis' conviction, accepted the request for 
a new trial. Judge Smith said he had failed to 
instruct the jury that Arthur Da\is iiad a iigh' 
to act in self-defense as well as the rigiit t ' 
resist unlawful or excessive use of force b> 
police 

Arthur Davis, his wife, and grandson had 
arrived home on the evening of June 23, 19 ‘0 when 
they were stopped by a policeman, Robert Walters, 
who had circled the block several times in his 
car Waiter demanded that !':\is gi'e iiim his 
license, and when Davis asked why, called him a 
"black motherfucker". He then drew his gun on 
the entire Davis family 

Arthur Davis responded by taking his wife 
and grandson into their home and locking the 
door 

Within minutes, over a hundred cops arrived, 
led by Qiief of Police, Frank Rizzo They shot 
down the door and wounded Davis in the arm 
while he was standing in his kitclien He then 
woiM. to the third floor where he prepared to de- 
fend iiimself with his sliotgun In two unsuccess- 
ful a'^saults up the steps three cops were wounded 
and Rizzo finally told his cops, "No more shooting 
h o)' s " 

After defending his home for four hours thi'cu 
a tear gas attack, Arthur Davis surrendered. He 
was beaten up and dragged to the police wagon 
where he was beaten more while being taken tfic 
long route i)ack to downtown Philadelphia He was 
unai)l(.‘ to walk for nine days afterwards due to 
th os e beatings 

Davis was charged with assault and batu. r> 
and attempted murder, and held on viii 

tlis -,'ail was later reduced to $10,000 and ■ ! t^ ’ 

$0 d.i\'S h.e was able to pay fur li i s frcedoi.i. 

liut Oa’.iS was not the only one ai rested Mis 
was held un $S00 bail on an assault aiul 
tJ.it tery charge; tier daughter who waited, outs-.vle 
the ii-nne was charged w i ti) disordeiA)' v.unduv * ..nd 
Sj'i-v.t :i i :u' da\'s at the i't'omen'^ Detent los lI'-::’’.'!' 
whci. 'tie was unai' le to rai^e t:\c eai 1, tad ' 
two aovw and the grandson weic lield fji' MS .. ' ' : 
in pul i ee c us tud> . 

die navis' house was aM'>e :oj*e.: 

.ic’ing o['. Rizzo's oi\lei'> do-’'v' 

tu’-'- and ''tiHe .cal utv"! os- .t. s. 

^ ' ’’.s.’^g t.ae)' woie I..: s. ; 


t . I ' 


:s..:--a ue.ibesate t.^ctic used b>’ the authorities 

c.iv-gc d.^s supporters from attending the trial-- 
'Vic.ti'M'. iinall)' began on Mardi 22, 19 I 
a.;:; .ncMsicd onl> clack person 

^u’Mr.g t:;o trial, policemen testified that Da^■lS 
'..as caar.i^, ::iat Mrs Davis had shouted obscenities 
:e Ma, pcliec, t:a=t the police had knocked and then 
v.'ai.Sea liircjg;'. Dvivis’ unlocked front door, ..md ne'or 
s.ciit . ,.;'icd tiait Datis had been shot They also shewed 
Mic c-cr: false pictures and presented shells fotuid 
:n i.a.is' iiome (shells that had been fired by 
pjia,e ca’listic testers) Davis was found guilt) 

Mic judge was waiting to sentence Davis pending 
i.is appeal As his appeal was successful, lie was 
not sentenced and a new trial will be scheduled, 
ilc needs iinancial and moral support For more in- 
fo’vacion O' to give contributions, write to the 
Aitluii Davis Legal Defense Fund, c/o Schuylkill 
Ri.ei Express, P 0 Box 8372, Philadelphia, Pa 
19 101 or .all EV 6-9904 oi EV 2-6506 

--30-- 

HARRISBURG RALLIES FOR HOLY WEEK 

HARRISBURG, Pa (L\S) - -There * II be a special 
Holy Week in Harrisburg beginning April I --eigiit 
da\ s of protest rallies aimed at energizing the 
aiui-war movement and recruiting new activists for 
the struggle against war and repression 

The sponsoring groups, the Harrisburg Defense 
GOiiuiii t tee , the .Rational United Committees to Free 
Angela Davis and the People's Coalition for Peace 
and Justice, estimate that about 10,000 people from 
tIuough-oLit the country will be on hand for the 
ral 1 1 es 

Aj>ait from demonstrations, the main emphasis 
in the schedule for the week falls on workshops, 

^^urums and panels Most of these will be how-tu-do- 
’ It sessions in effective resistance. 

Workshop leaders will provide videotapes, slide 
sliows and literature on the air in Indochina, the 
"automated battlefield," the complicity of churches 
and Lorpo* atioiis m US war policies, and basic 
te>.hn:ques of organizing 

Da.'- Dellinger, one of the Chicago 7 is scheduled 
to appe.-ii aic Peter Yarrow of Peter, Paul ami 
;.!a:\, iMtrbara Dzme, New York s inger- organi zc r , and 
t::- i'.iL ul .iiiiJ Puppet Theater 

i!,'- iiui)' Week program in Harrisburg is the liigii 
■■u'.:.* ji a national "pilgrimage for peace and 
i:--- launMicd on Ash Wednesday in connection 

iiaiiisburg trial Seven official pilgiim- 

.a:a.ans will oc travelling toward Harrisbrng 
an.i during Huly Week, stopping in communities 
al-i.g X a\ *o stage i al 1 1 es and to solidify a 

uu*.--. :( 1 e : s t an eo - mi nded groups. 

-- 30 - - 
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radical NtEDIA BULLETIN BOARD — X\ INTERNAL NnW>Lr. : : ::r 

From: Helen Rodriguez-Tria^ , M D , c. o Lxnc^*ln 
Hospital, 320 Concord Avenue, Bronx, N ■ . 

Lei. 1.212) 960-5361 

To‘ medical school senior:* 

Lots of >ou have been turned ott the t ici 
ditional attitudes and approaches to givin< iicaith 
caie. There ma>' be a place for you IVorkc-ii, deb- 
tors, community groups, and patient:: at Linv..iiit 
Hospitai in the Bronx hai/e been working to e.-itab- 
lish community-’worker control and breakduv%n .-^ome 
of the old hierarchy and barrier::* There aie >tiii 
a fev. positions unfilled tor next year in pcdiatixc^ 
and medicine, we need your help in thi= ^.iruggle 
Many of you or your friends have planned to 
cake off for the country, or just go to an ’’academ- 
ic'' institution, or do nothing Lincoln will pio- 
vide good training and a chance for gro'vth and 
straggle like nowhere else Write or call tor more 
in format ion . 

4 * « 

From; Solidarity Films, 2490 Channing Way, Rm 207, 
Berkeley, Ca , 94704, tel (415) 843-7888 

Our new 1972 media catalog is done- Sister:^ 
and brothers who would like a copy should send us 
their name and address. We're trying to reach 
gruups who don't have regula*" access to tilm:* 
v;eli as community, GIs, tiiird ^t^-cldj labor, :?choul 
and women's groups, 

* "w ^ 

From: MP-PAC, Dolphin Center, 137A W i3 St., N\C, 
N.Y., lOOll, tel. 924-0894. 

We,, the Mental Patients' Political Action Com- 
mittee, axe holding a demonstration piote-ting the 
uSe of Bellevue Hospital's p:i,ychiat r i c dxvi:*ion a- 
a t(;oi ut social oppression, and on a broader ^-^ale, 
rnst.-. tutional psychiatry. It will be held on Sun- 
day, March 26. at 2pm , at Bellevrew 

We c^in be reached at the number above; prerei - 
abJy on Tuesdays and Thursdays- 

*• It ^ 

rrom* Alternative News Service, 3/i24 Crammer 

Road. Grey Lynn, Auckland 2, Hew Zealand. 

.A^'S IS clo.'^ing down and I will be the US 
around tiie end of May, I would like to i ap vwLh a- 
niai:y people m the free press as I can Otters ot 
ovcntight accomodation on my travel::^ would be ;ei> 
much appreciated and might be :,eni c/o me ut the 
Los Aiigelcs Nc\ys Advocate (7813 Beveilx Bi^d , lo- 
Angoies, Ga. , 90036.) 

Phil West 

M A • 

From: Cav Activist Alliance or Columbus, Rin 5ii, 

Ohio Union, 1739 N. Iligh St. -3, CulunJni:^, 

‘132 10, tel (bi4j 422-92 12 

(i.a.A. ot Coiumbu^, a student ui g.nu . ._ii; . at 
(jhio State Un*\.ersit> aj'^cn.'-ering uav Piide 
beriming Monday-, May 15. TJve iseek'', a^t...t.c . 

Will xiiilude a ^ariet) :ahOi^ , ai^d v.dc>' t.i'x . 

cultui'-il '-'xii 1 0 X L , rorums on l,.i^ and : 

speake..u, : 1 oituM gay .groups Or. ,‘!a. , lj 

iiold a:'. All vJh.o oay Uaii r e and w w d . 

F'age 8 LifM.lGAI ION 


_1_N 8 S UBSCRIBERS March 22, l9^2 

-;^.^iuae a vandlc-iight march on the State Capitol, 
woiK.-hop:3 toi women, men ; and mixed groups, 
a da;i^'c> .i oJid a tree concert 

uay people and groups from other campuses are 
uiged t.j noid their own Gay Pride Week at this time 
and to aiicnd the weekend activities at Columbu:: 

Reg * ' 1 1 at j on tor the weekend will be on Friday, 

May 19. ill room 3ii, the OhiO Union, 1739 N High 
St A donation of S2 is asked to help defray costs 
or the weekend Ail gay people, no matter what 
their atfilxation or state of residence, are invited 
to attend the ^onterence and weekend 
* « « 

From. Valley Women’^j Center, 200 Main St , North 
hajTipton, Mass ; 0i060, tel (413) 586-2011 

The Women’s Instxcute, Inc , in Lancaster. 

Mas^ , was planned by a group of women who have 
met ueekiy tor nearly a year at the Valley Women's 
Center to create a vehicle for woman'-oriented pro- 
jects that would require a separate organisation 
with extensive facilities and resources 
The institute will include; 

A non-hierar'chical, non-bureaucrat ic residential 
Lommunit)' ot women committed to human equality 
Long term residents would work on individual pro- 

-hort term residents would use the institute 
foi emoi'gency housing, a retreat, or the completion 
of short term projects All would share equally in 
the maintenance and governance of the communityg 

cind all would ha.,e the opportunity to acquire nec ■ 

akiiis An experimental educational pro- 

rfiom uould =erve residents and their children 

A communications center to act as a clearing- 
house and research and media production base tor 
i\omcn's i>.>ues, ifli^tory and literature 

A coiuerence center to encourage the formation 
at jo^ai v%omen's centers across the state, to dem- 
uHstj tc to mvolied people how their poiiciei and 
attitude:* in housing, welfare, education, employment, 
ct^ attest women, and to allow individual women 
ro '^haie c.xpeiiences in the solving of mutual prob 
loins 

.An educational and training program dealing with 
i^umen’s l^sae: and problems in specific areas, vo- 
^jtianul :*kiils r\wi Usually acquired by women, and 
the nogotiatiun lur tiaining and employment of wo- 
iuou xii area- 1 1 ad 1 1 1 on a 1 ly open to males 

An oiiLicach ])iogrom to assist women working on 
waincn'" in iLeii own communities 

Uojncn associated with the Institute will be paid 
^.,,uuii.* iwi cwjUal txme given The Institute *s 

tj open on May 1, 1972 and any interested 
A. -Cion , in ^onia^t the Valley Women's Center 

! : m:.; 12*^ 

j ..li all nuiioe that we often use quotes at 
V (;1 pages So besides sending us articles 

c ; ;:.* (wiiiLli of course you know we need), if 

; . a .iii> good quo t c - - whe the r a right-on one 

: i’ : ' . ’/'■ ai!'.' , 'Ciul it along 

i an 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD: AN INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE SUBSCRIBERS: RMBB 


From: LNS 

Here are a few excerpts from the questionnaires 
you answered. Combing through them for quotable 
comments was pretty hard -- most people were pretty 
cryptic in their answers. The ideas in the quotes 
below are not necessarily what we would agree with, 
but we don’t see the RMBB as a place to reprint 
our own ideas. Besides, we spent a good deal of 
space in the' last RMBB telling you our ideas. 

We’d like it if people would react to the com- 
ments below, not necessarily negatively. We'd 
like to see some more discussion^ going on here, 
and according to the questionnaires, so would you. 


"Yes -- I'm sorry I don't have time right 
now -- but I get ’the definite feeling that LNS 
news and stories are sometimes quite distorted by 
what people wish were true, and there’s too much 
opinion in thei news stories. We’ve found it's 
best to give straight news and leave interpreta- 
tion out of news stories. Inother words, no edit' 
orializing about good guys vs. bad guys, etc." 

From: Everywoman 

"Yes! 1 can't stand the white liberal guilt 
trip and the lack of real humor in stories. The 
writing is extremely dull -- are you trying to 
emulate AP?" 


SOME COMMENTS ON LNS 

From: East Side Community Center 1029 E. Pleasant 

Place, Milwaukee, Wise. 53202 

"Where I think radical journalism should go... 
I think LNS should dig in for the long run, see 
itself as a ten year twenty year operation not 
just something to end the Vietnam War or defeat 
Nixon next month. LNS has the capability and posi- 
tion to develop a world wide alternative news serv- 
ice to present hard news and good features for a 
devoted, or a cautious reader..." 

■k 


TWO THOUGHTS ON GRAPHICS 
From: Fatigue Press 

"It's important t> have graphics that relate 
to the articles you print. Graphics that could be 
used more generally -- striking workers, internat- 
ional struggles, Vietnam, Bangladesh. Graphics 
that deal with the economy. Graphics must be 
effective (educational) -- maybe a little less 
dancing slices of white sandwich bread." 

From: Both Sides Now, 10370 St. Augustine Road, 

Jacksonville, Fla. 32217 


From: The Source Catalog 

"General comment: *We can pit nothing against 

it but our honesty.' When working on a paper, I 
wanted stories that were factual documented what 
they said, or else didn’t say it as fact. I don’t 
mean objective in the sense of not expressing rage, 
solidarity, scorn, etc. But to reach people not 
already committed to us especially we have to be 
more credible than the straight press. 

"Eg. If you blithely state that so and so used 
to work for the CIA, I don't know whether or not 
that is accurate, but I know it's liable to be 
true, given the CIA. But borderline people -- peo- 
ple we want to roach -- given a lot of such unsup- 
ported stat'-ments, just turn off. Research articles, 
on powt'rs true ture , corporations, etc. are good for 
this purpose." 

From: Bragg Briefs 


"I’ve realized belatedly that the underground 
press is too damn wordy. The young freaks around 
here aren't much of readers. The "anti-mass" 
pamphlet has a brief but sensible section on under- 
ground journalism, and is a pretty good example 
itself. Your questionnaire’s use of R. Crumb spots 
is also on the same track. In short, spot graphics 
(particularly artwork) that can be generally used 
should prove most useful." 

(We're writing to BSN for more infol about the "anti- 
mass" pamphlet . ) 

THE RMBB 

From: Win Magazine 

"It's one of the most valuable parts of LNS. 
Maybe you should encourage folks through phone calls, 
etc. to write for it. People always (us included) 
want to share things with other papers, but may need 
a nudge to do it." 


"M.'.ke LNS more of a timely news service . Re- 
port more of local actions across the nation. 

Build a bettor network of correspondents with whom 
you keep good contact . Obviously, much of your 
stuff is done long after the faett trying to analyze 
events. De-er,phas i ze thisl Don't become ideolog- 
ical interpreters of the revolution from your cubby- 
holes in NV ! ! 1 This tendency shows already!" 

ON RHL'IORK’ 

(Most answer e^l no. I NS did not use too much rhetor- 
ic. lliTe are a (.ouple of dissenting opinions, ) 


From: Come Out 

"It seems tobe kind of incomplete. But I 
know you can't do everything." 

>v 

From: : Judy Longley. REP, PO Box 5bl-A, Detroit 
Nith aS23? 

"...the RMI'B is really useful and necessary 
'neutral turf'; the problem is that it is viewed to 
bf c ornirun i c . 1 1 i on l)etweon [)ub]ishing people and the 
ini or:mit i is rarely passed on to readers. I think 
tiiat is f unri a”:( n t ri 1 1 y an i n f o rma t i rjn- as- p rope r t y 


Fr> 


1 hf K a » 


Guad.e 1 upe 


Austin, Texas , 
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HOW CHIEFS OF STATE ARE MADE IN VIETNAM : 

AN INTERVIEW WITH PARISIAN RESTAURANTEUR 
GENERAL NGUYEN KHANH 

Pacific News Service/LIBERATION News Service 

PARIS --So many Presidents, Premiers, Vice- 
Presidents have been manufactured and disposed of 
in Vietnam with the help of U.S. "advisors,” that 
it IS. hard for most Americans to remember how many 
there were. They have come and gone amidst much 
verbiage of free elections and many lofty U.S. sta- 
tements about allowing the Vietnamese to "decide 
for themselves." A kind of underground railway 
between Saigon and Paris has helped retire these 
men to harmless obscurity when their time was up. 

Beginning with the Emperor Bao Dai. and per- 
haps someday including Nguyen Van Thieu, they ar- 
rive in France to live off Swiss bank accounts 
cashiered from their homeland while they "served" 
their people. 

Exile has invariably led to excessive candor, 
previously absent. With little else to do, they 
often granted interviews. But because these men 
have no longer had the trappings of power, few have 
bothered to notice what they said. 

Nguyen Khanh is the portly, goateed General 
who in 1964 followed Big Minh (successor to Xgo 
Dinh Diem}, and was followed in his own turn by 
Nguyen Xuan Oanh (who in dizzying succession was 
then followed by Premier Tran Van Huong}. In a 
recent interview with the German magazine Stern , 
Khanh recalled how he became Chief of State, and 
speculated on possibilities for peace in Vietnam. 

★ * * 

GENERAL, IS THE SOUTH VIETNAMESE PRESIDENT 
REALLY A MERE PUPPET OF THE UNITED STATES? 

I have never told anyone how I became Chief 
of State. If I tell you now, it will indirectly 
answer your question. 

As commander of the 1st Army Corps in Da Nang 
I had a US. adviser with me, Colonel Wilson. On 
30 January 1964 Wilson told me a coup d'etat was 
planned in Saigon and that I was to become Pres- 
ident. I could not believe this and sent Wilson 
to Saigon to investigate the situation. In the 
event the rumor was true Wilson was to call me and 
say, "The assistance action for the Montagnards 
(South Vietnamese Mountain tribes) can be started." 

At 1400 hours Wilson gave the cue from Sai- 
gon. I arrived in Saigon at 1800 hours, with tliree 
men. The Americans had already arranged evervthing. 
The official junta under Duong Van .'dinh was de- 
clared deposed. On 8 February 19o4 I took over as 
P remier. 

WHY DID THi: AMLRICA.NS PICK YOU, OF ALL PLOPLL? 

Tliat I do. not know c.xactly. I suppose because 
I am a "Coclun- cliinoi s" , a mam from tl.e uelta. 

The people from the Mekong Delta are considered 
anti-North Vietnamese. The .Americans believed 
they found in me a relent ies.s fig:. ter aga.nst 
Ho Chi Minh 

but this was .'.01 SAID 0Pi..'.T-Y'.’ 

lTeTrA';! .-e--.' service 


.No. On the morning of the day I took power 
I was to give reporters at my first press con- 
ference a reason for the coup d'etat. I could 
hardly tell them tlie truth, This is why I said 
that I wanted to restore the unity of the army 
and get the nation solidly behind me In fact, 

I tried this afterwards, with the inclusion of 
the National Liberation Front. 

BUT THE .AMERICANS DID NOT WANT TO GO THAT 

FAR? 

This is why I was only their "good boy" 
for a few months .At the time, as President, 

I maintained constant contact with the Americans. 
Ambassadors Cabot Lodge and Maxwell Taylor-- who 
came to Saigon in mid-1964 — visited me nearly 
every day. To tlie Americans, the people of the 
National" Liberation Front were the "communists", 
nothing else To me they were not communists, 
but revolutionaries. I wanted to make peace 
in 1965. I wanted to prevent the Americanization 
of the war. I said this time and again to Cabot 
Lodge and Maxwell Taylor. Andi this ultimately 
broke my neck. In mid-February of 1965, I was 
overthrown by the Americans and sent off as 
"special envoy" abroad. 

WHY WERE YOU LATER DEPRIVED OF THE STATUS 
OF SPECIAL ENVOY? 

In late 1965 I talked with UN Secretary U 
Thant in New Ybrk. I told him that I wanted to 
do everything to make peace with the National 
Liberation Front. That was when I lost my job 

WHAT IS THE SITUATION NOW, IN 1972? WASH- 
INGTON HAS PRESENTED ITS PEACE PLAN, HANOI HAS 
REJECTED IT. WILL THE WAR GO ON THEN? 

If the Americans really intended to leave 
Vietnam to the Vietnamese, then for the first 
time since 1965 the possibility would emerge for 
solving the Vietnam problem. But 1 do not believe 
that Nixon is putting his cards on the table. 

BUT IT IS A MATTER OF FACT THAT NIXON- -QUITE 
APART FROM HIS PEACE PLAN--WILL PULL OUT ANOTHER 
70,000 SOLDIERS FROM VIETNAM. THEN A MERE 69,000 
WILL REMAIN. 

The military roje of the United States has 
little to do with the number of its ground troops. 
This role will be played in the future by B-52 
bombers which are stationed outside of Vietnam-- 
above all in Tl-iailand. There are still 32,000 
Americans in Thailand, most of them in the air 
force. Wlienever things do not work with the so- 
called Vietnamization the government in Saigon 
will ask for B-52 missions to smash communist 
concentrations. Thus the country will be destroyed 
even more tnan heretofore. 

BUT LLi US ASSU.^U. TlbVF A PEACE TREATY WOULD 
COML. THLN Till U S., ACCORDING TO NIXON, WANTS 
TO REMAI.N FULLY ".NEUTRAL" IN i'ilE LLECTION PRLP- 
ARATIONS, TiLVr IS TO S^Y LEAVL VIETNAM TO THE 
\'IETNAMLSE . 

hh.at do \'Ou mear. "Vietnam to the Vietnamese''? 
r'ne boss :r. Sai.,on is not Thieu but the U S 
Ambassador L I 1 sv,ort;-. liunker. 

dT'". 'Taroi; i d , 
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WOULD YOU PARTICIPATL I\ A G0\ LR\MLN'T IN 
WHICH THE NATIONAL LIBER-ATION FRONT S1LARL3'' 

Yes, if I am called. 

BEFORE THAT YOU WILL NOT RETURN TO SOUTH 
VIETNAM? 

No, until then I am counting my da}'s in 
exile. On 30, January 1972 it was the 2.S30th 
day. To bridge the time I opened a restaurant in 
Paris. I would rather sell soup than the Viet- 
namese people. 

- 50 - 

NIXON PORTRAIT UNVEILED: 

"A FACE KNOWN TO MANY BUT NOT IN SUCH A WAR^I, 

NATURAL WAY" 

WASHINGTON (LNSJ--"The only [painted from] 
life portrait of Richard M. Nixon as a winner was 
unveiled yesterday" anounced the Washington Post 
at the beginning of March . It seems that the por- 
trait, by Norman Rockwell of beaming children, 
pious Thanksgiving dinners and rustic front porcli 
fame, was being unveiled at the National Portrait 
Gal lery . 

"The Nixon family, as so many other Americans, 
are great admirers of Norman Rockwell" said Tricia 
Nixon Cox, who represented the family at the offi- 
cial ceremony. "To me this is a work that well 
deserves appreciation. It's a face known to many, 
but not known to so many in sucli a warm and natural 
way as we see it today." 

Passing by the famous picture of Lyndon John- 
son which Johnson called "the ugliest tiling 1 ever 
saw" Tricia said magnanimous ly , t ' s not the ugliest 
thing I * ve ever seen." 

-50- 

[Scc graphics section for portrait] 

WARNING: GRASS MAY LiiAD TO HEAVIER THINGS 

Nl-W YORK ( LNS) --Mari j uana cigarettes should not 
bi‘ legalised, a Columln a University sociologist 
wanus, because they may lead to something "far moic 
harmful": tobacco cigarettes. 

Ainitai litsioni said iliat he thinEs marijuana 
should only Ix^ legalirx'd imnall>- in plug form. 

Wlietiicr or not grass should be legs Used lor 
sale in foods, iic said, is a nsatter that requires 
"tlie urgent attentit-n" oT rose a rdiu rs . Until tiie 
matter has been stud.ed, he said that pot brouiiie^ 
should remain illegal. 

As to those put • : it. : ' : . o a 1 > • * : ■' 

Cigarettes, \.lzio:u added, "no addit.ouai i ^ 
should be given to tT.eii’ T. C'l: . 

- 5 ' - 

” 1 am an lui 1 1 - ' ; e r . 

having the eagle put * -* 

- -'larN i--. a. : , 


ALU.MjL’S bOLTAL REFORMS HAMPERED BY U.S, A.MD 

ClllLLAX BUSINESS INTERESTS 

iW Kyle Steen land 
LIBER.ATION News Service 

.-.ANTI.VGO, CillLE --Mardv 4, in a speech in 
noiti'.em Chile, President Salvador Allende said 
titat a "diabolical plan" against the popular 
gov'ernment is in progress, and that the offen- 
siv'e launcited by the opposition majority in Con- 
g'ess coincides "with an inteiTiational campaign 
against Chile." Tire present situation, says 
t'ne President, constitutes "tire most difficult 
moments of our history." 

Indeed, the situation in Chile is very tense 
Talk of a civil war is common, although so far 
it IS just talk The reason? The Unidad Popular 
(UPJ, Chile's recently elected socialist govern- 
ment, IS being threatened by a Congress control- 
led by the right wing opposition. 

On February 19, the Congress passed legis- 
lation limiting the government's power to ex- 
propriate the large Chilean monopolies. This 
legislation represents a challenge to essential 
parts of the goverriment 's program. The UP was 
elected by the Chilean people, and takes serious- 
ly Its duty to fulfill its program, The program 
plans the expropriation of tlie major Chilean mo- 
nopolies, and their conversion into state enter- 
prises run for the benefit of all the people and 
nut just a privileged minority 

Expropriated industries are run by a Central 
Council composed of six workers and six govern- 
ment representatives. Control of the key mono- 
polies represents control of the economy; it is 
essential that the economy be controlled by the 
people and not by a few members of the upper class. 
Congress, witli its new law, is threatening to 
brinv the goveiTiment to a halt. 

In its first year in power the UP has been 
rapidly expropriating the big land holdings, has 
nationalized the Amen can- owned copper industry, 
jixiinly owned by Anaconda and Kennecot (Qiile's 
biggest industryj, and has bought up the stocks 
of must of the privately owneu banks. The right 
wing has realized that the government is serious 
in Its plans to reclaim the country's wealth, 
fills year the UP began its plan to expropriate 
tiio big jiiononulics. 

As President Allcndc put it to journalist 
u.uil L;indau recently, "Tiie process (of the so- 
lution the economic problems and a chcinge in 
tile societal structure) iuis as its essential 
foundation, first to recover the basic wealth 
of Chiiu and put it in the Iiands of the Ciiile- 

"\\c are not talking about appropriating 
i.-urping the piopei'iics from the owners, for 

it, t::e v-onper mine owners. But if you 
Ui.c tu dual tiiat wa) you iiavc to say: well, 

. w'.j:. , .'M-tL-r, iiuu ::;iich did you invest in this 
..w,-/ .i::\ .e.T :iu>. ;:.ucn !.a.c \*ou taken out? And 
-a;, ’oil '.'oi; t:..it The-^e companies, in the last 
•7 Uvi.e ‘aken S 5 , 80u .000 .UOO out of Chile. 

- t;.‘. i: ip.iti.ui in .estmc'nt? Ten mil- 
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lion dollars ? 

'Use are a countr)^ which has to sell cheap and 
buy at high prices, because we pay manufactured 
article prices in countries where people have a 
very, very high standard of living. So what do 
we want? We just want to take advantage of the 
surplus of the Chilean economy to develop our 
own economy and to solve basic problems.” 

In January Allende publicized a list of the 
91 major industries that would be the target of 
expropriation Mindful of the government's past 
successes, the Congress quickly passed a law limi- 
ting the state's power to expropriate. The law- 
says that each industry will require a special 
law which will have to go through Congress, that 
the government can no longer intervene and expro- 
priate industries in which production has been 
halted by the owners. Furthermore, all industries 
expropriated, and all stocks bought up by the 
government since October 14, 1971, must be re- 
turned to tlieir previous owners. 

In other words, the law is retroactive Oc- 
tober 14 was the date the law first began to be 
discussed in Congress. Until now, the government 
has been using an almost forgotten law from the 
1930s to intervene in key industries where labor 
disputes have halted production, or where owners 
have halted production because they wanted to sa- 
botage the economy. This law, decree 520, is to 
be repealed by tne new legislation. 

Tlie other method that the government has been 
using to expropriate industries has been to buy up 
the stock; this method is to be curtailed by the 
requirement that each exprorpiation must be sepa- 
rately approved by Congress. Thus, the new legis- 
lation threatens to slow down or stop the process 
of expropriation 

President Allende will veto the new law and 
then it will go back to Congress The government 
says Congress needs two-thirds majority to pass 
the law after a presidential veto. The oppostion 
says it needs only a simple majority. (The law 
IS a constitutional reform and the legal proce- 
dures for constitutional reforms are contradictory.) 

The opposition will reject Allende *s veto by 
a majority but not by a two thirds majority be- 
cause they don't have the votes. The government 
says that it will then send the dispute to the 
Constitutional Tribunal, (a special court whicli 
handles disputes between the President and Con= 
gress when tiicy concern the Constitution.) Tlie 
onpostition says that the Constitutional Tribunal 
whicli in its three previous rulings has favored 
the government, lias iio jurisdiction, since the 
Cons t i l ut i oil is s t rai gii t fonvard about tliis matter. 

hhen this point is readied, the conflict is 
seemingly i rreso 1 ul) Ic . .Negotiations bet\^L■o^ t*ic 
UP and the mam opj^osition party, thr C!i lu s : .Ui 
IXMiiocrat s , borke down when the Minister of t!ie 
hconojiiy, Pedro Vuskovic, got into :u s jeep ai.d 
went out and expropriated several mure factorios 
President Allende, in a specdi on Mardi T', ga-ve 
Vuskovic full sup[iui't 

Ih i s crisis comes, co i n ci de :U a 1 1 ) , JU'* -.'.c:', 
the United States is cominc down. :i ..rl J.. .' 
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In secretar)' Rogers' message to Congress on 
March he reiterated President Nixon's pledge 
that "tile 's S. will ha\e with Chile whatever 
kind of relationship that country desires.” 

But then, in speaking of Cliile's nationa- 
lisation of the North American copper companies, 
he said: "Uo iiave repeatedly expressed our 

desire for a solution mutually acceptable to 
both sides, but we have been deceived and pro- 
foundly disturbed b>' the finding of tlie Chilean 
government which expresses that, except for some 
modest sums in two small holdings the govern- 
ment docs not have to pay compensation for the 
expropriations . ” 

At the same time Rogers was speaking to 
Congress, Chile was trying to re-negotiate her 
large foreigii debt in Paris. The principal 
creditor nation is the United States, and tlie 
yankees are calling for very strict economic 
restrictions for the Chilean economy if the 
debt is to be succesfully re-negotiated 

The United States, which willingly lent 
money to previous Chilean governments in exchange 
for a cooperative attitude towards the copper com- 
panies, is now refusing to extend credits to the 
new socialist government so it can pay off its 
debts. The U-S, is asking that Chile agree to the 
guidelines suggested by the International Monetary 
Fund, a U . S . -controlled international bank, which 
has made a proposal tliat if accepted, would sev- 
erely hinder the Chilean government's ability to 
carry out its ambitious program. 

Cliile's government cannot carry out its pro- 
gram of investment in projects for public welfare 
if It accepts the proposed restrictions, and yet the 
re-negotiation of the foreign debt is indespensible . 
Meanwhile, in New York, U.S. banks have placed em- 
bargoes on Chilean money in the United States, in 
accordance with a ruling issued by a New York judge 
in favor of the Anaconda copper company whicli claims 
that Chile owes it money. The timing of all these 
events coincides nicely with the Chilean Congress' 
campaign to halt the government. 

The issue should become clearer in the next 
few weeks At stake in the Congressional dispute is 
the control of the Chilean economy. According to 
tlie Society industrial Development, the organiz- 
ation of big private business interests, the govern- 
ment now controls 2S% of the economy and with the 
control of the 91 industries to be expropriated it 
would control 80-5 

T!ie dispute between the ruling class and tlic 
new .socialist government is coming to the crunch 
Perhaps some last minute negotiations can delay the 
conf ron tati c'n , but as of now, no solution is in 
s 1 gh t . 

'Ihe Iclt i..]ai;!is that the opposition is threat- 
ciung tliC count i>' with a civil war and flagr;int)y 
violating tlie Constitution by denying jurisdiction 
to tile Constitutional Tribunal , The right claims 
tliat tile go\ .■ nuieii t is violating the Constitution 
■>' ilbgaJi)' e.\j-:opi'i ating major industries The 
...trie is s.' i':n ueing fought with legal wcajiuns, 
t.L C'V.gj' ss .-Old The courts, i)iit it is dcfinitly 
• : a*.' ^ : i I over into lh“ sT,icets and 



41 PRISONERS INDICTED IN AFTERMATii CP 
RAHWAY PRISON REBELLION 

(Editor's note: Ene AELE sros:K-3rs joos 

zatiov. is socrcso'ri'og a 

Hecessavg?" about tr.e alzer-\azlo£3 z: zr'szK^ r--\ 

Mccj 13 at the Woodrcrj WilszK Eohzzi az EriKjezO’\ 
Universit'g , CaZt therz az zH2- jE. fzr r.jrc 

ZK formation, ) 

WOODBRIDGE, N.J. (LNSj'-41 prisoners ha.o been 
indicted in the aftermath of the Railway Prison 
rebellion in Noveinber of 19 71. Tlie indictments 
charged the men with kidnapping, assault and battcr>' 
and false imprisonment. 

The rebellion occurred Tlianks gi ving, November 
24, when 500 inmates (out of a population of 
1300j took ^ wing of the prison and held five 

guards and/superintendent hostage The prisoners 
had been circulating a 14 demand petition for over 
a month previous to the takeover. 

The prisoners demanded better food, better 
medical care, end to racism by the guards, right 
to religious freedom, re-examination of the parole 
board system, and classes on black and Puerto 
Rican culture, more useful rehabilitation courses, 
end to stealing and opening of mail by the guards , 
and an increase in the gate money (now $25) allotted 
to prisoners . 

At first, over 150 state troopers eciuinped with 
riot guns, gas masks and bullet-proof vests, were 
sent to the prison. Tlien New Jersey’s Governor 
William Cahill withdrew the troops when he learned 
tliere were hopes for a bloodless solution to the 
rebellion . 

Tlie prisoners offered to end the rebellion 
if Cahill would agree to negotiate the demands 
and grant amnesty to all tiic rebelling prisoners. 
Caliili agreed and also promised that a committee oi 
community members would supervise the workings ot 
the prison to make sure tliat physical reprisals 
would not occur 

The next day tiie prisoners ended the re- 
bellion and the reprisals began Forty- tlirce in- 
mates were transferred from Raliwa\', a medium 
security prison, to the Vrooin Building in the 
Trenton State Prison, a hospital for the crimi- 
nally insane where shock treatment, isolation ;uid 
injections of various drugs oc.,ur legularlv'. Several 
transferred inmates sa)' that the>' were diaigged 
while at Vrooin. 

llien they were t runs ic rred to iardviile, a 
maximum security prison and placeel in isolation 
with limited privileges. On Christmas Day. a 
drunken guard provokeil an im;.ate and the in:;:.'e 
ill t tile guard. ,'\i)out four men were involved in 
tile incident. 

All 43 of the tr.U’.sferied iCinwa)' prisoner.' 

^cre put into 24-houi- lock::;', and t;.e.'' rail 
v\.is delayed. 

Tnc ACLU's Pri Sv-n K i g'n t > r^.in . r a* : .. 

.ictions ’’cruel and nil ; a:. . - a a. ; . t aa . 
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f: iod a motion to stop the lockup in Trenton 
District Federal Court Immediately after that, 
t:ic indictments came down--20 of the transferred 
men were indicted and the men with the heaviest 
^i'arges were on the negotiating corunittee elected 
h>‘ tile inmates during the rebellion. 

ITom.as Wooten, the chairman of the Inmate Nego- 
tiating Committee during the rebellion was cliarged 
witli 2 counts of assault and battery" (1 year 
jia.ximia:: sentence) and 4 counts of kidnapping 
(50 years to life) and 4 counts of false imprison- 
ment f \’ear maximum) 

Between 20 and 30 counts of kidnapping have been 
cliarged other inmates Five inmates were also 
diarged with assault and battery in the Christmas 
incident 

The 43 transferred inmates are still on 23 hour 
lockup and all will enter pleas on March 30. 

Tlie severity of the indictments, in a rebellion 
where no hostages were harmed would not be much 
heavier had the inmates killed the guards, es- 
pecially since the death penalty was abolished. 

The State has said that they are trying to teach 
prisoners a lesson, but many people feel that their 
actions are opening the way for the murder of 
hostages . 

--30-- 

UNCLE SCAB WANTS YOU TO GROW GRAPES 

WASHINGTON D G (LNS)--The U,S. Government will 
give you forty acres of land in Oklahoma for 
free, lend you power saws to clear the land, loan 
you money to build your home and even give you 
vines to start a grape crop After 3 years 
your vineyard should be bringing in $7000 a year 
for your family. The only catch is that you 
have to be on welfare or some other sort of 
public assistance ! 

A neat deal? For the Government and the large 
grape corporations it is. Tlie idea is to get 
poor people to start new vineyards and then pro- 
duce scab grapes, in order to break the boycott 
of non-union grapes and the organizing of farm 
workers 

Over the past few years, the Department of De- 
fense has bought huge quantities of non-union 
gra]ics Even Sprio Agnew did his part. He 
Itougfn $30,000 worth of grapes for his inaugu- 
ral I on 

--30-- 

i'hanks to Sliot Tower for this short, 

-■\s dcscrioed by the /Xjrmod Forces Journa l (Feb 
D'"^) t!;c Army's primary task is "maintaining 
t;.e Union and ensuring loyalty to the President 
luJ tae Constitution It is a question of 
.'L-oping ii'.tcr'nai order, in the final analysis. 

resort to force by the civil power 
t:.e Ani.y ” 'Hus clcarl)' illustrates 
\s..\ t:.'^> want volunteers rather than draftees. 

••• »»• •• »•» »r»« ••••• ••••»^«’«**»»*«^»******«** 
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JUDGE DENIES DEEENSE A MISTRIAL IN HARRISBURG 
TRIALS; PORTRAIT OF INFORMER EMERGES 

By Ed Zuckerman 

Dispatch News Service/LIBERATION News 

Service 

HARRISBURG, PA. (LNS)-- A defense motion for a 
mistrial in the Harrisburg conspiracy case has been 
denied by Judge R. Dixon Herman. 

Defense ^’ttorney Paul 0*Dwyer made the motion 
during the c^^^ss-examination of Boyd F. Douglas, the 
paid FBI informer who is the government's star wit- 
ne=>s 

The U.S. government's case against the Harris- 
turg Seven rests essentially on a series of letters 
and the testimony of one witness, Boyd Douglas, FBI 
^ntormer who cairied the letters between Phillip 
Berrigan and Elizabeth McAlister. Douglas carried 
the letters while serving time with Berrigan in the 
Lewisburg Federal Prison. 

During the cross-examination the defense has 
attempted to pick apart Douglas' credibility by 
playing on the fact that he is a witness hired out 
ut prison and is a "pathological liar". 

The defense charged Herman with violating his 
essential "appearance of impartiality" by "persistent 
interference" in the cross examination and his "pro- 
tective attitude" toward Douglas. 

Judge Herman has frequently interjected comments 
and his own recollections and interpretations of 
Douglas testimony during the crucial defense cross- 
examination . Several times his comments have seemed 
to get Douglas off the hook of a sharp question. 

Defense attorney O' Dwyer protested the seeming 
partiality of Judge Herman. He then made a motion 
ot mistrial, stating, "'The witness has constantly 
been appealing to the court. To permit a witness 
this liberty is unheard of in jurisprudence and 
hjghly prejudicial and I respectfully ask for a mis- 
trial 

Herman immediately denied the motion. IVhen 
u’Dw>er persisted, he pounded the gavel and threat- 
ened to find him in contempt of court. 

In a w^'itten motion filed later O'Dwyer cited 
the "special cunning of Douglas, who is a convicted 
lorger and impersonator." Herman denied the written 
motion without comment 

During the defense cross-examination of Boyd 
Duugla.i,d portrait of a young con man turned informer 
erne rged . 

Douglas was a fellow convict with Berrigan at 
rile Lewisburg, Pennsylvania federal prison in IDT’O. 
iWule attending nearby Bucknell University on a 
: release program, he smuggled letters to and 

t'-om rjic antiwar priest. Eventually, he has testified, 
be i'-ei-ame involved witii Berrigan and Ills six co-de- 
tendunts in a plot to raid draft boards, bomb govern - 
iiici't lieating pipes and kidnap llenr\' Kissenger. 

A general assault on Douglas' character and 
ledibility is a ventral part of tlie defense strateg>'. 
tr an a.'isault; Douglas lias resisted. Sitting in tlie 
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witness stand for 14 days, dapper but a little 
pudgy at 51, he steadfastl)' denied defense charges 
that he lied in his crucial testimony and that he 
acted as an agent pro\ocateur as well as an in- 
former. 

Douglas' testimory was vague except when he 
was describing uicidents tliat incriminated tlie 
defendants. Few tiiinas definitely happened Most 
"possibly" had. A frequent reply to defense ques- 
tions was "I don': recall " 

At one point, rfter vigorously denying that 
he had suggested to a Bucknell coed that two 
campus buildings and tlie state capitol should be 
blown up, Douglas was asked if he ever suggested 
to students iliat they pour epoxy glue down the 
barrels of the rifles in the Bucknell ROIC armory- 

"I do recall tliare was something discussed 
in reference to tiie armory," he said. "I don’t 
recall specifically that I said we should pour 
glue down the barrels of the guns." 

Still, the defense managed to elicit an 
impressive amount of information from Douglas 
about his long criminal record and a vast number 
of lied he has told in matters pertaining to the 
case . 

Douglas' record goes back to 1958 when he 
was 18. He has been arrested in the United 
States, Mexico and Hong Kong, and convicted of 
larceny, forgery, impersonating military officers 
and assault . 

His first major arrest came in 1962 at the 
Acapulco Hilton, where he was enjoying the fruits 
of a year of passing bad checks during which he 
gained (and spentj more than $50,000. 

A 1967 report on Douglas prepared by the 
FBI concluded, "Certainly he has many of the at- 
tributes of a confidence man." That report was 
written after Uougias had violated parole in 1966 
and gone on a four-month spree that netted him 
more than $35,000. 

While attending Bucknell, Douglas admitted 
he spread a vast iveb of lies about his personal 
life. 

Sliortly after meeting a coed named Jane Hoover, 
he testified, he proposed to her, telling her he 
was dying of cancer and nad only six months to 
live. He also "possibly" told her, he admitted, 
that he had attenJt^d Ohio State University on a 
football scliolarsiii]) , that he had been scarred 
on his legs by v.ounds in the Vietnam War and that 
he was in prison tor conspiring to bomb trucks 
carrying napalm in California 

All were lies 

Miss Hoover re_;ected Douglas' proposal, he 
said, and thereafter ]u* proposed to her roomate, 
Betsey Sandcl. lie Mid Miss Sandel most of the 
same lies, lie sail vi*!; one exception. 

He toid Mins whose hair is blonde, 

that she reminder of a former sweetheart whose 
hair IS blonde. ■■ ■ Sandel has red hair, and so 
did Douglas’ olh s •. V jc I'.eart when he told Miss 
Sandel about hvr. 

Lvervjeiixv i.c XLxruiJ.eiiU;d:^ lliev iibi.. 
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Douglas claimed he began spying on Berrigan 
^ecause he was concerned about the ‘'threat” 

Berrigan posed to the United States and because 
he had been raised a "very strict Catholic" and 
objected to priests committing civil disobedience. 

The defense charges that Douglas began spying 
on Berrigan as part of a plan to "extort” money 
from the Catholic antiwar movement. Douglas denied 
the charge, and the defense said it will support 
the charge with evidence later. 

Douglas' concern for money, however, is al- 
ready well known. The government last month 
released a letter Douglas wrote to the FBI in 
1970 in which he asks for a "minimum reward of 
$50,000 (tax-free)" for gathering evidence in 
the Harrisburg case. Both Dougjas and the govern- 
ment deny he actually got the $50,000 but the 
government has conceded paying Douglas more than 
$10,000 to cover expenses, witness fees and 
"rewards" for other information. 
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DANIEL BERRIGAN MAILS LETTERS FROM POWs IN 
NORTH VIETNAM TO THEIR FAMILIES IN THE U.S. 

NEW YORK (LNS)-- At the main post office on 
Eighth Avenue and 34th Street, a small crowd 
gathered March 21 to watch Daniel Berrigan »ail some 
letters The letters, 259 of them, were written by 
prisoners of war held in North Vietnam and were 
addressed to their families. 

At the press conference outside the tost Office, 
Fr Berrigan, the newest member of the Committee of 
Liaison with 'the Families of Servicemen Detained 
in North Vietnam, talked to reporters about every- 
thing they could think to ask him -- including the 
cross he wore around his neck, which he explained 
was made for him by a prisoner in Danbury. "I was 
a prisoner for awhile myself, youlknow," he said 
when reporters asked why he was involved in the 
mailings . 

Fr. Berrigan was paroled in late February, af- 
ter serving half of a three year sentence for 
destroying draft records. One of the Catonsville 9, 
Fr Berrigan spent four months underground after 
his April, 197(1 sentencing before he was captured. 

His experience as a prisoner was not the only 
thing that brought him to the post office. His 
involvement in the anti-war movement dates back 
before 1968, when he traveled to Hanoi with Howard 
Zinn, of Boston University, to escort back the 
first of the POWs freed by the North ^Vietnamese . 

He recounted to the press the bitter experience 
of the North \'ietnamese, who discovered that the 
release of the prisoners was not a point in their 
favor. I'he Pentagon quickly whisked the released 
pilots away from their anti-war movement escorts, 
and let them go much later. The POWs were actively 
discouraged from making anything but anti-\ ietnamese 
statements to the press. After the North Vietnam- 
ese released none prisoners, they stopped the 
pract 1 ce 

J’heir experience delivering letters lias been 
similar, Tius latest batch was recently delivered 


to the Committee of Liaison by Se>TTiour Hirsch, w o 
just returned from Hanoi. (The North Vietnamese 
deiscovered that neither the U.S. Postal System 
or the Pentagon, could be trusted to deliver t e 
letters, and all mail has been relayed through the 
committee.) Seymour Hirsch, the Dispatch News Serv- 
ice reporter who uncovered the My Lai story, receive 
the letters from the Vietnam Committee of Solidarity 
with the American People. This was the third mai 
ing received this year. 


At the post office p^ess conference, members 
of the Committee of Liaison passed out copies of 
a letter from Tran Truong Quat, Secretary of the 
Vietnam Committee of Solidarity.’ The letter ac-. 
knowledged the recent receipt of mail in North 
Vietnam, and touched on a constant problem: 


"Our authorities also received many letters 
and parcels bearing strange addresses (names not 
included in the list of pilots which was made public)" 
The Pentagon urges families of servicem who are 
listed as "missing" to write to their relative in 
Hanoi -- even though the nen are not in North 
Vietnam, and are probably dead. 


The Vietnamese see this practice as "part of 
the Nixon administration's scheme to mislead public 
opinion and create difficulties for our authorities 
in receiving and delivering letters and parcels 
to the captured U.S. pilots." 

The letter went on: "These days the U.S. bombing 

is intensified indiscriminately in the southern 
provinces of North Vietnam. Many more U.S. planes 
have been brought down and many more U.S. pilots 
captured. (7 U.S. pilots were captured Dec. 18-30, 
and 5 more servicemen captured Feb. 16-17, 1972.) 
The Nixon administration is bringing to Vietnam 
more aircraft carriers (4 are now stationed in the 
Gulf of Tonkini instead of the usual two) and more 
bombers in order to intensify the war." 


The letter, which went to all the families of 
prisoners, urged support of the P.R.G.'s February 
22 statement, which demands the immediate resigna- 
tion of President Thieu, and a set terminal date 
for complete withdrawal of U.S. personnel and war 
materials from South Vietnam. This terminal date 
will also be the terminal date for the release of 
all prisoners of war. 

Outside the post office, Fr. Berrigan and 
other members of the Committee relayed this message 
to reporters and curious passersby. Most people 
just wanted to know what was going on and hear what 
Daniel Berrigan had to say. 

Fr. Berrigan, who iis spending most of his time 
between New York and Harrisburg, Pa. , where his 
brother and five others are on trial for conspiracy 
to kidnap Henry Kissinger, was happy to talk with 
everyone. And, to oblige 'I'V cameramen, who were not 
allowed inside the post office, he deposited some 
of the letters in an outside mailbox 


Then, the group went inside to mail the rest. 
Nest to the mail slot was a picture of the president; 
Mr. Nixon was not smiling. 
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[See grapi'.ics section, page 4, for photo. J 
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PUERTO RICO ROCK FESTIVAL SCHEDULED 

VEGA BAJA, P R. (L\S) --"Three full days of sun 
and music. .. 429 acres covered with palm trees with over 
a mile of beach facing the Caribbean Sea., all the 
natural pleasures of a tropical vacation in the sun. 

Rod Stewart, Roberta Flack! B.B. King!, Dave Brubeckl 
Fleetwood Mac'" 

It's the First International Puerto Rican 
Pop Festival, Mar y Sol, to be held from April 1-3. 

And what better place to have it? Unlike many 
small American towns who fear large numbers of 
young people congregating on their soil, the Puerto 
Rican government is more than eager to have heavy 
concentrations of American young people with money 
to spend (The promoters are predicting 70,000 fes- 
tival goers who are going to shell out $149-$169 
to cover airfare, ground transportation, festival 
tickets and campsites) . The government is so 
pleased that they have offered the Puerto Rican 
police force as a security force, 

Puerto Rico is controlled by American money, 
besides the fact that 13% of the island is taken up 
by U S bases. U.S-, companies own 87% of the in- 
dustry and for every $1 of merchandise produced in 
the country, only Hi stays on the island. Puerto 
Rico is usually faced with selling its oil, sugar, 
tobacco and coffee in their raw state to the U.S, 
and buying them back at much higher prices. 

Tourism is no exception-- though the government 
sees it as a means of bringing money into the 
country, the hotels are owned by Americans (Dorado 
Beach--Rockefeller, Dorado Hilton--TWA) so a large 
portion of the money that Puerto Rican tourism 
makes goes back into American pockets. 

For most Puerto Ricans, it's not even a question 
of getting the milk after the American businessmen skim 
tlie cream off the top. Puerto Rico is a country 
where four out of five people earn less than $3,000 a 
year and \heie half earn less than $1,000 a year. 

Many Puerto Ricans decide to leave their island 
and go to the U.S, in search of jobs. What they find 
instead are slums, next- to-nothing wages or no Jobs 
at all and discrimination since "they can't even 
speak English". Or as one Young Lord put it they 
find out that "the American dream that was publicized 
so nicely on our island turned out to be an amerikkkan 
ni gh tmare " 

It's not expected that many Puerto Rican people 
will be going to tiie rock concert (though the Wartoke 
Conccni which promoted Woodstock and is promoting 
the festival claims that 50,000 out of the expected 
70,000 will be from the island). For many who live 
in shacks on the outside of San Juan, for exajn]^le, 
the idea ol roughing it and camj^ing out in a c^impsite 
IS ludii^rous since they practically "camp out" all 
the tiKK- 

riu' festival IS going to take place in Vega Baja, 
located about 2S miles west of the San Ju:m tourist 
district It IS isolated because of poor roads 
(tiiere's onl>' one and it's pretty impassarile> althougii 
It dues tiave a iew nearby hotels. One of these, tiic 


December 19 71 . 

According to Wartoke .Island Ventures, the pro- 
ducer, doesn't expect much trouble from gate- 
crashers and the "music for the people” types 
"That's all dead", ’cs the statement from the 
pur]')le walled office of Wartoke on Fifth Ave 
in New York City. "'Hiis is going to be a 
purely musical event" 

Puerto Rico isn't as quiet as Wartoke thinks 
One group, C.A.L., the Armed Commandos for 
Liberation has already been bombing hotels like 
the San Juan Hilton. Calling the San Juan area 
a "center for vice, drugs, and prostitution, 
and gantiling", C.A.L. has stated that "our idea 
is to inflict such heav>' losses on these enter- 
prises that the insurance companies will have to 
pay more money indemnity thaii they have received 
in payment, thus upsetting the economy. 

At a time when the independence movement is 
gaining strength, the expansion of Puerto Rico 
as a youth resort and the development of a Puerto 
Rican market is something that is applauded by 
the Puerto Rican government under the auspices 
of the United States, 

--30-- 

ATTENTION RADIO FREAKS 

WASHINGTON D.C. ( LNS) - -Di spatch News Service, 
the organization that exposed the Mylai and Tiger 
Cages atrocities, offers daily radio reports 
direct from Harrisburg and L.A. on the important 
Angela Davis and Berrigan trials. 

Dispatch correspondent, Ed Zuckerman, and 
Karen McConnell give l-to-3 minute radio reports 
every day the trials are in session. (Ed also pror 
vides a Friday wrap-up from Harrisburg.) 

For a free trial report from Ed and Karen, 
phone (202) 232-4612 between 5:30 PM and 7 PM 
(EST) . The daily Harrisburg reports cost only 
$2.50 per week, and the Angela Davis coverage 
costs only $3.50. Your station can receive both 
for only $5.00 weekly. 

--30-- 

NPAC PLANS APRIL DEMONSTRATIONS 

NEW YORK (LNS)--'ri'ie National Peace Action 
Coalition (NPAC) is calling for international 
demonstrations on April 22 to demand tlie immediate 
and unconditional withdrawal of all U.S. troops, 
warplanes, and materials from Southeast Asia. The 
mass mobilizations arc planned for New York City 
and Los Angeles. 

As a part of the six weeks of sustained inter- 
national struggle against the war, decided up at 
the World Assembiv' for the Peace and Independence 
of tlie Indochinese People in Versailles, France, 
ten otiicr countries are also calling peace actions 
on April 22. They arc Canada, Flngland, France, Ire- 
land, Lebanon, Luxeiihourg, New Zealand, Scotland, 
Sweden, and Sw i t .:e r 1 and . For more information write 
or call NPAC, 150 5th Avc,, Pjn 911, NY, 212 741-2018. 

March 22, 19 72 N’o more .... 


Dorado Hilton, vser.t bankrupt in A'pril of Ib’^I and t.h 
govcinment ;i ad to loan it S50Op)0U. It reopened in 
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Top Right: The Presidential Canpaitn 


Creci. i . 


Top Lett: The ..dP rakc't xt in. See the story 
about t:ie ITT -eno cn page 16 of the 
ia^t packet 
Credit. LXS 




Middle Right: Portugal and NATO. From Race to 
Power -- the Struggle for Southern Africa 
by Africa Research Group 
Credit; ARG/LNS 

See story on page 3 of this packet about 
Portugal and NATO 


Middle Left: Map of Jordan and occupied Pales- 
tine See the story about King 
Hussein's proposed West Bank State 
on page 12 of the last packet. 
Credit; L\S 
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